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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tue thanks of the Folk-Song Society, as well as of all who are 
interested in traditional music, are due to Mr. W. P. Meraricx for his 


generous gift of the accompanying collection. 


It is valuable not alone because of the songs it actually contains, 
but because it is an admirable object-lesson to all who would learn 


how the work of collecting Folk Songs is to be carried on. 


Mr. Merricx’s own Introduction explains the origin of the col- 


lection so fully that any further preface would be superfluous. 


Besides his interesting notes appear some remarks by way of 
commentary, initialled by their authors, Members of the Committee 


of the Folk-Song Society—Miss Lucy Broapwoop, Mr. Frank Kipson, 


and Mr. J. A. Mairianp. 


a 
A. K. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For this collection of folk-songs I am indebted to Mr. Henry Hills, who has been 
kind enough to allow me to note them down from his singing. He has spared no 
pains to render me all the assistance in his power, and has always been ready to sing 
them over and over again when I have been in doubt as to their correct notation. 

Although I have added to each song such particulars as I could obtain concerning 
it, the following general remarks may, perhaps, be of interest. 

Mr. Hills is now about sixty-eight years of age. He was born at Lodsworth, a 
village lying between Midhurst and Petworth, in Sussex, of which place both his 
parents were natives, and where his father had a large farm for many years. Here he 
spent the first thirty years of his life, and it was mostly from the inhabitants of this 
neighbourhood that he acquired his rather large répertotire of upwards of sixty ditties. 
In 1863, after the death of his father, he took a farm on Black Down, not far from 
where the late Lord Tennyson built his residence, Aldworth ; and after remaining 
there for about fifteen years he occupied various other farms in Sussex and Surrey, 
until in the beginning of 1899 he came to live at Shepperton, where I first made his 
acquaintance. 

‘Who ever would have thought my old songs could have been any good!’ he has 
said to me. ‘ When I lived down at Lodsworth I knew lots and lots of them, but I 
have forgotten a great many of them now. Perhaps I shall think of them again some 
day—I will if I can. Sometimes now an old song comes into my head all of a 
sudden that I have not heard for years and years. People used to say to me, What 
a happy young man you must be, Henry, for you are always singing! The carters 
used to be always at it when they were along with their horses, . . . Just take up a 
stone and rattle it on the handle of the plough and sing to them, and the horses 
would go along as pretty and as well as possible. I almost feel as if I could go to 
plough and sing away now! We used to have a carter-chap living in the house, and 
he could sing scores of songs; sometimes of an evening we would sit up and sing for 
ever so long—first one would get hold of a ballad, and then another would get hold of 
a ballad, and so on. Sometiines a friend would come to stay with us from London 
or somewhere else, and if he could sing a song that I liked I would get him to sing it 
over until I learned it. I used to hear a lot of songs, too, at harvest-homes, tithe- 
feasts, rent-dinners, rabbii-hunts, and one place and another. Some of the farmers 
and men about there could sing out-and-out well—capital, they could.’ 
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It seems to have been the rule for each singer, when asked to sing a song at a 
social gathering, to conclude it by giving a toast. Mr. Hills has given me the 
following ‘ healths,’ which he has heard in Sussex on such occasions :— 


Here’s to the fleece and the flock, 
God prosper the farmer and all his stock. 


This always followed ‘ Come, come, jolly ploughmen’ (No. 10). The next one was 
usually given by a man who lived near Arundel, after singing a song called ‘ You are 
welcome around my oak table: ’— 


May our friends be as numerous as the leaves of an oak tree, and their hearts as sound as the butt. 


The following, so far as I know, have no particular connection with any song :— 


Here's to the three B’s and the H: 
Bread when we're hungry, 

Beer when we're dry, 

Bed when we’re weary, (and) 
Heaven when we die. 

Inside a loaf, 

Outside a gaol; 

A pound of good beef-steak 

And a pot of good ale. 

Mountains of beef, 
Rivers of beer, 

A pretty little wife, 
And a thousand a year. 


Soon after I began to note these songs from Mr. Hills, I discovered that when 
repeating a song he would often introduce small variations into the tune. Sometimes 
these alterations seemed to belong to particular verses, but they not unfrequently 
occurred in the repetition of the same verse, and were thus very puzzling to a beginner 
in transcribing folk-songs. I therefore asked my friend, Mr. Albert Burnell, A.R.C.O., to 
hear the songs sung and see that they were written as he heard them. This he very 
kindly did, and I can affirm that, as they now stand, the tunes are, in so far as musical 
notation will permit, written exactly as we heard them sung on certain occasions to 
the words which accompany them. I also have to thank Mr. Burnell for writing out 
the whole collection, and for much valuable help throughout the matter. Any value 
that may attach to the collection is undoubtedly due to his disinterested kindness. 


W. P. Merrick. 
May 12, 1900. 
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1.—The Mistress’ Health. 


all Har-vest is 0 - ver, Avene sup-per is past, Here’sa healthto our 


mis- in a For she’s good wo-man and 
—= 
pro-vides us cheer.Here’sahealthto our mis- so drinkup your beer. 


Sung after harvest-home suppers at Lodsworth upwards of thirty years ago. 
The song was sung as many times as there were guests, one drinking after each 
repetition, and in succession, always ‘going with the sun.’ December 1899.— 
W. P. M. 

These are practically the same words and tune as those of the Wiltshire ‘ Sheep- 
shearing Song,’ in ‘ English County Songs’ (p. 149), provided the D be played sharp 
throughout. Compare also ‘Seasons of the Year,’ in the same book.—L. E. B. 

The verse is the second one of the ‘Suffolk Harvest Home Song,’ in Dixon’s 


‘ Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry,’ 1856, p. 170.—F. K. 


Andante. 
fy 
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2.—Peas, Beans, Oats, and the Barley. 


Allegro. 
©“ Theresits the hand that ploughs up theland, Where the peas, beans, oats, and the bar- ley stand. 
1] 
Peas, beans, peas, beans, Peas, beans, oats, and the bar - ley. 


Drink off your li - quor, and then you will know Where the peas, beans, oats, and the 


oni 


- 

me 


bar - ley grow! Peas, beans, peas, beans, Peas, beans,oats,andthe bar - ley! 


Drink off your liquor, and then you will know 
Where the peas, beans, oats, and the barley grow! 
Peas, beans, peas, beans, 
PEAS, BEANS, OATS, and the BARLEY! 


This was sung at harvest-home suppers at Lodsworth, Sussex, upwards of thirty 
years ago. When the leader sang the four words which are printed in capitals he 
pointed at four of the guests in rotation. When he stopped singing, the persons at 
whom he had pointed uttered in rotation the word which the leader sang when he 
indicated them. Thus the first would say ‘ peas’; the second, ‘ beans’; the third, 
‘oats’; and the fourth, ‘barley.’ These four then drank, while the rest of the 
company sang the last four lines again. The performance was repeated until all had 
been indicated ; and if anyone happened to speak the wrong word he was punished by 
being made to drink another horn of ale which held less than half a pint. December 
1899.—W. P. M. 

For similar catch-songs see ‘Bangs’ (‘ Sussex Songs,’ Lucas, Weber & Co.), and 
‘The Carter's Health’ (‘ English County Songs’). 


| 
| 
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3.—Poor Tom. 


Andante 
+ 
S — — 
we 
Oh! yes - ter-day in the morn-ing gay, Part - ed poor Tom and 
L Oh! yes - ter - day in the morn-ing gay,Part - ed poorTom and 


I. Drink right or else you're wrong. Poor Tom is dead is 


gone. Drink right or _ else you're wrong. Poor Tom is dead and 
_ 


gone. We'll whacka. lit-tle day with his drum, drum,drum, We'll whacka lit-tle day with his 


+. | 


drum. We'lldrink no more tillthe old cock crows, With-out a new in - come. 


7 
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Dialogue and song, used formerly at harvest-home suppers at Lodsworth, Sussex. 
After supper two of the company rose, one of them rapping upon the table as if it 
were somebody knocking at the door. The following dialogue then took place 
between them :— 


* Who raps there ?’ 

* Poor Meg, full of sorrow and care.’ 

* What do poor Meg want?’ 

‘A winding-sheet to wrop poor Tom up in.’ 
‘Is poor Tom dead?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘When did poor Tom die?’ 


(All sing together without a pause) :— 


Oh! yesterday in the morning gay, 

Parted poor Tom and I. 

Oh, yesterday in the morning gay, 

Parted poor Tom and I. 

Drink right or else you’re wrong. 

Poor Tom is dead and gone. 

Drink right or else you’re wrong. 

Poor Tom is dead and gone. 

We'll whack a little day with his drum, drum, drum, 
We'll whack a little day with his drum. 
We’ll drink no more till the old cock crows, 
Without a new in-come. 


As the song came to an end one or two of the guests drank their ale, and it was 
repeated until all the guests had drunk. 

Mr. Hills says that this song was sung at harvest-home suppers given by his 
father, who was a farmer at Lodsworth, near Petworth, Sussex, to his workmen. He 
does not remember to have heard it elsewhere, although he was usually present at the 
local festivities. Two brothers, Richard and John Luff, both in his father’s employ, 
and natives of Lodsworth, used to take the leading parts. They have both been dead 
for many years. December 1899.—W. P. M. 


4 
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70 
From Mr. Godfrey Arkwright—noted in Berkshire. 


(Spoken) Who's there?’ 
* Poor Peg, full of sorrow and care.” 
* What does poor Peg want ?’ 
‘ A sheet to put poor Tom in.’ 
* What! is Tom dead?’ 
* Yes.’ 
* When did he die?’ 


yes - ter - dey in the morn-ing gay, Poor Tit, poor Tom, and 


die. Sing right and do no wrong. Poor Tom was a right hon-est 


man, man, man, So we’lltake this cupand drink it up, and so shall ev’-ry one. 


—L. E. B. 


= 
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4.—I’ve been to France. 


Allegro. 
<<. 
I’ve been to France, and I've been to Do - ver, I’ve been a- 
ram - bling all the world o - ver. O -— ver, o - ver, 
> 


e 


o - ver,and oo - ver, Drink up your’ li-quorand turn thebowl o - ver. 


- Mr. Hills says that it was frequently sung at harvest-home suppers at Lodsworth, 
Sussex. It was accompanied by a ceremony which required a steady hand as well as 
some degree of dexterity. An inverted wooden bowl, with a. horn of ale standing 
upon it, was placed before one of the company, who endeavoured to raise the horn to 
his lips and drink its contents by clasping the bowl in both hands, then toss up the 
empty horn, turn the bowl upright in his hands, and catch the horn as it descended in 
the inside of the bowl. All this had to be done without touching the horn with the 
hands, or removing them from the bowl. Upon those who tried, and failed, was 
inflicted the penalty of trying again. 

The attempt was usually made by each guest in turn, the song being repeated 
each time. December 1899.—W. P. M. 
For the song and a version of the air, see ‘Sussex Songs,’ 1889.—L. E. B. 


| 

| 

4 
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5.—Come, come, Pretty Maids. 


ry) |) 
Come, come, pret - ty maids, and don’t be a -_ fraid, I 
+—r 
mean you wmis-chief I I vow and  pro- 
4 
ry 
test, I will not be kiss’d, So you may go  court-ing else- 


e 
So you may go court-ing else - where. 


O hark, Polly, hark ! 

See, yonder’s our lark, 

It warbles and pleases me s0; 

It sings a soft tale 

Like the sweet nightingale ; 

It will charm you to hear how it sings. 


On yonder green grove 

There sits a mill dove, 

Surrounded with violets so blue; 
Just by, in the bush, 

There sits a song thrush, 

And little Scotch Cupid proves kind. 


Allegretto. 
+ 
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Mr. Hills says it was sung by a party of singers who went from house to house 
at Christmas annually at Lodsworth, Petworth, Sussex, about fifty years ago. He 
says the words are incomplete. December 1899.—W. P. M. 

A version of words and tune, the latter practically identical, is called ‘The Sweet 
Nightingale ’ in Baring-Gould’s ‘ Songs of the West,’ vol. i. See his notes on it. See 
also Dixon's ‘ Songs of the Peasantry,’ 1856, p. 248.—L. E. B. 

The words sung by Mr. Hills are a traditional survival of a dialogue between the 
Squire and Sally in Dr. Arne’s opera ‘Thomas and Sally,’ acted at Covent Garden 
in 1760. The dialogue begins :— 


Well met, pretty maid; 

Pray don’t be afraid, 

I mean you no mischief, I vow. 
Pshaw! what is’t you ail ? 
Come, give me your pail, 

And I'll carry it up to your cow. 


Dr. Arne’s melody is quite different from the traditional one.—F. K. 


\ 


af 
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6.—Come, all you worthy Christians. 


4 


~- 
Come, all youworth-y Christ - iuns, that were so e- ry poor, Re- 


on = 

mem- ow r - arus at e rich man’s door, - 

ber how poor Las the wich man's A 

beg-ging of those crumbs of bread which from the ta - “Ble fell, The 


The time it will soon come when parted we all must be. 

The only thing that doth remain is enjoying our misery. 

Where (? for) we must all an account give, both great as well as small ; 
Remember, all good people, that God has made us all. 


Oh! Job he was a patient man, and a rich man in the East; 
How he was brought to poverty! His sorrows did increase : 
He bore it with great patience, and never did repine; 

He always trusted in the Lord, and soon got rich again. 


Come, all you worthy Christians that dwell within this land, 
Don’t spend your time in rioting: remember you’re but man. 
Be watchful of your latter end; be ready when you're called. 
There’s many a changes in the world, some rises and some fall. 


Though poor, I am contented, no riches do I crave; 

For they are all but vanity on this side of the grave. 

Although many roll in riches, their glass will soon run out; 

No riches they brought in this world, nor none can they take out. 


Mr. Hills says that this carol was sung at Christmas time at Lodsworth, Sussex, 
many years ago. December 1899.—W. P. M. 


Moderato. 

a 

+" —4 

rip-ture dow im - form us, ne now in Heaven do dwell, 
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7.—Poor Old Horse. 


war - rior am, and broad I have been, To fight for my 


King, my coun-try,and my Queen; Andnowl’mgrow-ing old my na-ture do de- 


le wv 
cay, I’m like a poorold soldier, coming home to be cast. Poorold horse, let him die. 


My keeping was once up in the stable warm, 

To keep my tender limbs free from cold winds and harm ; 

Now in the open fields, there I’m obliged to go 

To bear cold winter’s winds, and the hail, rain, frost, and snow. 
Poor old horse, let him die. 


My keeping was once on the best of corn and hay 

That ever grew in fields, or in meadows so gay; 

And now there’s no such keep allowed for me at all, 

I’m obliged to go out in the yard and eat old barley straw. 
Poor old horse, let him die. 


Likewise my active limbs, which have run so many miles 
A-chasing of those French dogs over five-barred gates and stiles. 
Poor old horse, let him die. 


Mr. Hills says that many years ago he often heard this song sung at the suppers 
which were given after ‘rabbit hunts’ in the neighbourhood of Lodsworth. It was 
usual to begin these rabbit hunts about Christmas time, and they were continued for 
about three months. 


| 
Andante. 
- ~ -o- 
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Mr. Hills says that the last line of each verse is sometimes sung ‘Poor old horse, 
poor old horse.” January 1900.—W. P. M. 

For a Nottingham version, which is sung in the old Christmas play of ‘ The Horse’s 
Head,’ see Mason’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs,’ p. 49; see also ‘The Dead 
Horse,’ in ‘ Sailors’ Songs and Chanties’ (Boosey & Co.). Cf. Bell’s ‘Songs of the 
Peasantry,’ 1857, p. 184.—L. E. B. 

The versions of this song are very numerous. It seems to have formed part of a 
play (supposed to be of Scandinavian origin) acted in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere. One of the actors represents the horse and appears with a horse’s skull in 
his hands. Dixon prints a lengthy copy in his ‘Songs and Ballads of the Peasantry,’ 
1856, p. 184. Another, with an air, is given in Topliff's ‘Melodies of the Tyne and 
Wear’ (folio, circa 1815), and a traditional version from Devonshire was noted down 
by Mr. Baring-Gould and included in his ‘Songs of the West,’ No. 77. A version 
differing from the above, but more closely resembling that of Mr. Hills, is found on 
broadsides printed by H. Such and W. McCall, Liverpool. The ballad-sheet verses 


begin :— 


When I was a young horse, all in my youthful pride, 

My master used to ride on me, he thought me very fine; 

But now I am grown old, Nature does decay, 

My master frowns upon me, and these words I heard him say— 
‘Poor old horse, poor old horse.’ 


This tune is purely Mixolydian in character.—J. A. F. M. 


| 
—F. K. 
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8.—The Four Seasons of the Year. 


Moderato. 


A 


= 
=: 


The Spring is the quart-er, The first that I shall men - tion, The fields and the 


mea-dows are  cover’d with green, And the treesthrowout their buds with their 


—}—_ 


Ge 


fruit- ful in - ten - tion,Whichey-e- ry year is so _ plain to be seen. 


You will see the little lambs, round their dams they were a-playing, 
The cuckoo is a-singing in every shady grove; 

Oh, but Nature is reviving, long time has been decaying. 

Once more the drooping heart still begins for to move. 


Now Summer it is come, we must all be a-doing, 

The reaping and the mowing the farmer will be among ; 

We have cut down all his corn, and we’ve housed it in the barn, 
And to-night we'll drink his health in a merry flowing can. 


Now the Autumn it is come, it’s not so hot, but pleasant; 

The sportsman he goes out with his dog and his gun; 

He knocks down the birds, both the partridge and the pheasant : 
Some do it for profit, while others for fun. 


You will see the fruitful trees that the farmer is depending on 
To fill up the old keg, that has so long been dry. 

You will see the dropping leaves, they were depending, 

And a more severer winter we shall have by-and-by. 


Now Winter it is come, and it is so cold and chilly, 
You will see the poor thresher preparing in his barn, 
With his jacket well lined with flannel or with beaver, 
He lays upon his task for to keep himself warm. 
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From Mr. Hills, as learnt many years ago at Lodsworth, Sussex. This song was 
sung with the spoken preface :— 


Come, all you lads and lasses, I’d have you pay attention 
To these few lines I’m going to pen. 


December 1899.—W. P. M. 

See Barrett’s completer Sussex version in ‘ English Folk Songs.’—L. E. B. 

Mr. Baring-Gould gives another song which, though entitled ‘The Seasons,’ is 
really a description of the twelve months of the year; the melody is quite different 
from either Barrett’s or the above. There is another ‘Seasons of the Year’ in 
‘English County Songs,’ p. 143. So far as I have found, this song and others of a 
like kind, are entirely confined to the southern counties. In Longman and Broderip’s 
* New Instructions for the German Flute’ (circa 1775-80) and in another flute tutor 
of the same period there is a tune named ‘The Four Seasons,’ which may have 
belonged to this song.—F. K. 


: 
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9.—The Thresherman and the Squire. 


Moderato. 
It’s 


of a no-ble-man, lit withathresh-er-man one day. He said, ‘ My hon-est 


= 
fel - low, cometell to me, pray, You have got se-ven chil-dren, I 
= = 
know it to be true, And how do you main-tain them as well as you @ ’ 


‘Sometimes I rips my row, and sometimes I mow ; 

And sometimes a-hedging and a-ditching I does go. 

There’s nothing goes amiss with me, the harrow or the plough, 
And so I gets my living from the sweat of my brow. 

‘ When my day’s work is done I goes home a-nights, 

And takes up my youngest child and sets him on my knee ; 

The others all come round me, with a kiss and a prattling noise, 
And that is all the comfort that a poor man enjoys. 


* My wife, she is willing, we works both in this wood: 
We both strives together, like doves do, for food.’ 


‘Well done! my honest fellow, you speak well of your wife ; 
And now I’ll make you happy all the rest part of your life. 
Here’s five-and-forty acres of good land I’ll give to thee, 

To maintain your wife and your sweet family.’ 


January 1900.—W. P. M. 

Compare the above tune with that of ‘The Nobleman and the Thresherman’ in 
‘Sussex Songs.’ For other versions of words, and distinctly different tunes, see 
‘ English County Songs;’ Johnson’s ‘ Scots Musical Museum’ (No. 372, vol. iv., 1792); 
and ‘The Songs and Ballads of Northern England’ (J. Stokoe and S. Reay).—L. E. B. 

No printed tune to this ballad exists earlier than that given in Johnson’s ‘Museum,’ 
vol. iv., 1792, which, with a version of the ballad, was contributed to that work by 
Robert Burns. Johnson’s melody closely resembles the old air ‘There'll never be 
peace till Jamie comes home.’ A lengthy version of the ballad, taken from a Newcastle 
broadside in the Roxburgh collection, is printed by J. H. Dixon in ‘ Bell’s Songs of the 
Peasantry’ (1856), and is directed in the original sheet to be sung to a tune named 
‘The Two English Travellers.’ It is also found on more modern ballad-sheets.—F. K. 


F 
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10.—The Farmer’s Glory. 


Andante. 
will come jol - ly plough-men, come help me to sing, Ill sing in the 


shall we get bread rl sing to be- mer-ry with - al. 


We're miréd and tiréd through mire and through clay, 
No comfort at all can we find ; 
We'll sit down and sing, and drive care away ; 
Not long in this world to repine. 
We'll sit down, &c. 


Now here’s of two brothers, two brothers and boys, 
And two loving brothers were they ; 
For one was a shepherd, a tender of sheep, 
And the other a planter of corn. 
For one, &c. 


Here’s April, here’s May, here’s June, and July; 
What pleasure to see the corn grow. 
In August we’ll admire it, reap high and sheer low, 
We'll go down with our scythes for to mow. 

In August, &c. 


Then after we have reapéd of evéry sheaf, 
And gleanéd up evéry ear, 
We’ll make no more to do but to plough and to sow, 
To provide for the very next year. 
We'll make no more to do, &c. 


January 1900.—W. P. M. 


For similar words and tunes see ‘The Jolly Ploughboy ’ (‘ English County Songs’), 
and Heywood Sumner’s ‘ Besom Maker.’—L. E. B. 


ae place of you _— And if we don’t la-bour how 
: 


11.—John Barleycorn. 


Allegretto. 


There were three men came out of the West, They sold their wheat for _rye; They 


made an oath anda so-lemn eA John tlt should die. oi A J john Barleycorn should die. 


They ploughed him into islands deep, 
The clods fell over his head, 

They made an oath, a solemn oath, 
John Barleycorn was dead. &c. 


And there he lay for three long weeks, 
Some rain from Heaven did fall. 

John Barleycorn sprung up again, 
And he did surprise them all. &c. 


And there he stood till Midsummer, 
He looked both pale and wan; 
John Barleycorn he grew a beard, 
And soon became aman. 


They hired two men, with their sharp scythes, 
To cut him off at knee, 

And then they served him worse than that— 
They served him barbarously. &c. 


They hired two men with their pitchforks 
To pitch him to the heart ; 

And then they served him worse than that— 
They bound him to the cart. &c. 


They wheeled him round and round the field 
Until they came to a barn ; 

They mowed him in the mow so close, 
Because he shouldn’t take any harm. &c. 


They hired two men with their clap-sticks 
To whip him skin from bone: 

The miller he served him worse than that— 
He ground him betwixt two stones. &c. 


And in the mash-tub he was put, 

And they scalded him stark blind; 

And then they served him worse than that— 
They cast him to the swine. &c. 


We'll make the huntsman follow the hounds, 
Without a whip or horn; 

We'll lay the tinker on the ground, 

Says little John Barleycorn. &e. 


We'll tip white wine into a glass, 
And scarlet into a can; 

John Barleycorn and his brown bowl 
Shall prove the stronger man. &c. 


From Mr. Hills, who learnt it from his father. January 1900.—W. P. M. 
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Compare the air with that of ‘The Cheerful Arn’ (‘ English County Songs’), which 
is identical with the tune, ‘Sweet Tally-Ho!’ on a music sheet published by Skillern, 
circa 1780-89.—L. E. B. 

An early copy of this is found on seventeenth-century broadsides under the 
title ‘Sir John Barleycorn,’ ‘a pleasant new ballad to sing evening and morn, of 
the bloody murder of Sir John Barleycorn.’ The tune it is directed to be sung to is, 
‘Shall I Lye Beyond Thee?’ It must quickly have gained popularity all over the 
country, and traditional versions have been current in Scotland as well as in the 
rural districts of England. Robert Burns furbished up a version, whence he is 
frequently credited with the authorship. A note, however, in the 1800 edition of 
his works points out that it is‘on the plan of an old song.’ The next appearance 
of the ballad in a collection is in R. Jamieson’s ‘ Popular Ballads and Songs,’ 
Edinburgh, 1806, vol. ii., p. 240. Jamieson tells us that he ‘learned the song 
when a boy in Morayshire, before the poems of Burns were published.’ Dean 
Christie gives a tune associated with the words from the North of Scotland. The 
English form of the ballad has varied very considerably. One version is in Bell’s 
‘ Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England,’ 1856 (edited 
by J. H. Dixon), and another set is printed with a tune in Dr. Barrett’s ‘ English 
Folk-Songs.’ The above-mentioned tunes are different from the one here printed. 
A short broadside copy is printed by H. Such under the title ‘Sir John 
Barleycorn’; it begins :— 

There was three knights came from the North, 
And strove for a victory ; 


And they did make a solemn vow 
That Barleycorn should die. 


—F. K. 
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12.—Sing Ivy. 


Allegro. 
My mo-ther she gave me an a-cre of land, Sing sin 


y mo-thershegavemean a-cre of land, Shall I go whistling - 


I ploughed it with a ram’s horn, 
Sing ivy, sing ivy. 

I ploughed it with a ram’s horn, 
Shall I go whistling ivy? 


I sowed it with a peppercorn, &c. 
I harrowed it in with a bramble, &c. 
I harrowed it in with a bramble bush, &c. 
I reaped it with my penknife, &c. 
I housed it in a mouse’s hole, &c. 
I threshed it with a beanstalk, &c. 
I wimm’d it with a fly’s wing, &c. 
I measured it with my thimble, &c. 
I put it on the cat’s back, &c. 
The cat she carried it to the mill, &c. 
The miller swore he'd take a toll, &. 
The cat she swore she’d scratch his poll, &c. 
This nursery song is stated to have been sung by a little boy at Petworth, Sussex, 
about fifty or sixty years ago.—W. P. M. 
The above rhyme occurs in many collections of children’s songs, such as J. O. 


Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,’ ‘The Merry Go-round,’ &. In these 
works the words begin : 


My father left me three acres of land. 


The piece is of the same paradoxical character as the early ballad ‘ The Elfin Knight,’ 
in its various versions, as ‘The Bridegroom’s Darg,’ &. More closely allied is 
‘Scarborough Fair,’ versions of which may be found with airs in Kidson’s 
‘Traditional Tunes’ and ‘English County Songs,’ and as ‘Whittingham Fair’ in 
‘Northumbrian Minstrelsy.'—F. K. 


I - vy. M vy? 
| 
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13.—Green Broom. 


There was an old man lived out in the West, And his trade was of cut-ting the 


Allegretto. 


broom, And he had a ila-zy boy, Jack, for his “ia. 


he laid in bed till’twas noon,noon,noon,And he laid in bed till ’twas joo. 


The old man arose, and upstairs he goes, 

He swore he would fire Jack’s room. 

‘You dog, you arise and sharpen your knives, 
And go into the wood to cut broom, broom, broom, 
Go into the wood to cut broom.’ 


Then Jack he arose, and downstairs he goes, 

He stamped and he swore till he foamed ; 

He stamped and he swore that he’d never go more 
Down into the wood to cut broom, broom, broom, 
Down into the wood to cut broom. 


Then Jack took a road he knew very well, 

Till he came to some castle of fame ; 

So loud he did holloa, so loud did he call— 

‘Fair maids, do you want some greeu broom, broom, broom ? 
Fair maids, do you want some green broom ?’ 


A lady on high poor Jack she did spy— 

Her heart it was all in a tlame— 

She ran to her maid crying, thus she did say : 

‘Call up the young lad with his broom, broom, broom, 
Call up the young lad with his broom.’ 
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She said, ‘ My young blade, now don’t be afraid 

To marry a lady of fame’; 

The licence was sent for without more delay, 

And married they were in the room. 

Jack lives at his ease, and can kiss when he please ; 
There's nothing like cutting of broom, broom, broom, 
There’s nothing like cutting of broom. 


November 1899.—W. P. M. 


For other versions, see ‘ English County Songs’ and ‘ Songs of the West.’—L. E. B. 

The most authentic version of ‘Green Broom’ is that printed in Thomas 
D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 1720, vol. vi., p. 100, under the title ‘The 
Jolly Broom-man, or the Unhappy Boy turned Thrifty.’ This has a melody prefixed 
which does not resemble the one here printed, or those set to the song in 
‘Northumbrian Minstrelsy,’ ‘Songs of the West,’ or ‘English County Songs.’—F. K. 


| 
5 
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14.—The Seeds of Love (a). 


Moderato. 
The gar-den well per - fumed, Flow-ers of ev -e- ry sort, 
I had not the chance to choose for my-self, No! not the flow-er that 


I should wear, Not the flow - er that I should wear. 


2nd verse. 
T 


The garden-er was stand - ing by, 


I asked him to choose for 


me. He's chosen me the - ly, the violet, and the pink, but 
— — 
I did re-fuse all three, But I did re- fuse all three. 


Dike, all you pret- ~ mai-dens That have a mind to chip-perand to change. 


: 
Last verse only. 
n 
| 
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| The lily won't do for me, 

. Because it do fade so soon ; 
The violet and the pink I now have overlooked 
And I vowed I'd stay on to June, 
And I vowed I'd stay on to June. 


June brings forth a red rosebud, 

And that is the flower for me; 

I oftentimes snatch at the red rosebud, 
So I gained the willow tree, 

So I gained the willow tree. 


The willow tree it will twist, 

The willow tree it will twine; 

I wish I were in the young man’s arms 
Oh, that once had the heart of mine, 
Oh, that once had the heart of mine. 


Come, all you pretty maidens, 
That have a mind to chipper and to change ; 
The grass that you lately have trodden under foot, 
And in time it will rise up again, 
And in time it will rise up again. 
January 1900.—W. P. M. 


One of the best-known traditional songs. It is also known as ‘The Sprig of 
Thyme.’ See Chappell’s ‘Popular Music,’ ‘ Songs of the West,’ Kidson’s ‘ Traditional 
Tunes,’ ‘ English County Songs,’ ‘ Songs of the Peasantry,’ &c.—L. E. B. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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The Seeds of Love (0). 


Allegretto. 
I sowed my seeds of love ; It was all in the 


spring; Here’s A - pril, here’s May, and here’s like - wise June, And the 


| > ii 
st 3 
small birds they do sing, And the small birds — do sing. 
2nd verse. 
The gar - den well per - fumed, Flowers of ev «+ ‘ry 


sort; I had not thechance to choose for my - self, No, not the 


ie. 


flow - er that I should wear, Not the flow - er that I should wear. 
8rd verse. 
The garden-er was stand - ing by. 
4th verse. 


4 j 


June brings forth the red rose - bud. 


: p- +} @ @ } —+— 
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== 


The wil - low tree it will twist. 


altered the time. 
October 17, 1900.—W. P. M. 


Come, all you pret - ty mai-dens. 


The gardener was standing by, 

I asked him to chose for me; 

He choosen me the lily, the violet, and the pink, 
But I did refuse all three, 

But I did refuse all three. 


The lily won’t do for me, 

Because that do fade so soon, 

The violet and the pink I now’ve overlooked, 
And I vowed I would stay till June, 

And I vowed I would stay till June. 


June brings forth the red rosebud, 

And that is the flowér for me; 

I oftentimes snatched at the red rosebud, 
So I gainéd the willow tree, 

So I gainéd the willow tree. 


The willow tree it will twist, 

The willow tree it will twine; 

I wish I was in the young man’s arms 
That once had the heart of mine, 

Oh, that once had the heart of mine. 


Come, all you pretty maidens, 
That has a mind to chipper or to change, 


The grass that you lately have treaden under foot, 


And in time it will rise again, 
And in time it will rise again. 


Mr. Hills has sung this song in two ways. Last April, soon after I had sent 
the first transcription to the Folk-Song Society, he told me he had just recollected 
the first verse, and as he sang the song I noticed that he had unconsciously 
Ever since then he has sung the song as I now write it. 


5th verse. 

| 

| 

6th verse. 

| 
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15.—Sheepcrook and Black Dog. 


Oh! spreadthe green branch-es o-ver whilst I am 


hap-py es 


= 


- tate As me with my ¥¥o -ra fair, Flo-ra s0 brave? 


I will go to my Flora,* and this will I say: 
‘To-morrow we’ll be married, it wants but one day.’ 
‘One day,’ said fair Flora, ‘ that day is to come ; 
To be married so early my age is too young.’ 


* We'll go for a service, and a service we'll get, 


And perhaps in a few years after, might substance and reap.’ 


‘Oh, don’t go to service, leaving me here to cry.’ 
‘Oh yes, lovely shepherd, I’ll tell you for why.’ 


We got her to service, and to service she went, 
To wait on a lady, which was her intent. 

To wait on a lady, and a rich lady gay, 

Who clothed fair Flora—fair Flora so brave. 


A little time after a letter he sent, 
With three or four lines in it to know her intent. 
She wrote that she lived in such contented life, 


That she never did intend to be a young shepherd’s wife. 


These words and expressions appeared like a dart: 
‘Pll pluck up my spirits, and cheer up my heart. 
Oh, being that she’d never write to me so any more, 
Her answer convinced me quite over and o’er. 

My ewes and my lambs, I’ll bid them adieu, 

My bottle and bodged ¢ I’ll leave here with you; 
My sheepcrook and black dog I’ll leave here behind, 
Since Flora, fair Flora, so changed her mind.’ 


From Mr. Hills. January 1900.—W. P. M. 


* Flora, pronounced Floro. + Or bagpipes. 


= 
: Andante. 
So 
| welldid I like mylove, so sweet-ly she sung. Was e - ver a man insuch 
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Known also in Sussex as ‘ Floro, the unkind shepherdess.’ This is one of Catnach’s 
broadsides. For another version and tune see ‘Clara and Corydon,’ in Christie’s 
‘Traditional Scotch Ballads,’ and ‘ Sheepcrook and Black Dog,’ in ‘ English County 
Songs.’ Mr. Merrick’s tune makes an interesting link with ‘Green Bushes’; see 
‘English County Songs,’ Joyce’s ‘ Ancient Irish Music,’ ‘ Songs of the West,’ &. In 
Catnach’s broadside the word ‘ bodged ’ is ‘ budget’; in another version ‘ bagpipe.’-— 
L. E. B. 

I am in possession of a ‘Garland’ copy of this song ‘ printed in the year 1775,’ 
entitled ‘The Constant Shepherd and the Unconstant Shepherdess.’ There are eight 
verses, and the traditional version follows these pretty closely. The last stanza is .— 


So my herd and my flock I will bid adieu; 

My bag and my bottle I’ll [give] them to you; 

My hook, cove, and begnet I’ll leave them behind, 
Since Flora, fair Flora, has changed her mind. 


—F. K. 
. 
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16.—I’m Seventeen come Sunday. 


I walked out one May morn-ing, One May morn-ing so 


o-ver-took a hand-somemaid,Just as the sun was 


-ro lo, To my right,tol-loo-ro lee - ro. 


* Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
Where are you going, my honey ?’ 
She answered me right cheerfully, 
‘I’m in an errand for my mammy.’ 
To my right, &c. 


* How old are you, my sweet pretty maid ? 
How old are you, my honey ?’ 
She answered me right cheerfully, 
‘I’m seventeen come Sunday.’ 
To my right, &c. 


Her shoes were black, her stockings white, 

Her buckles shone like silver ; 

And she had a dark and a rolling eye, 

And her hair hung down on her shoulder. 
To my right, &c. 


| 
} 
Allegro. 
As 
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* Will you take a man, my sweet pretty maid? 
Will you take a man, my honey?’ 
She answered me right cheerfully, 
‘I dare not for my mammy.’ 
To my right, &c. 


* Will you come to my mammy’s house ? 
When the moon shines bright and clearly, 
And I’ll come down and let you in, 
And my mammy shall not hear me.’ 

To my right, &c. 


November 1899.—W. P. M. 

An early copy of this song, with an air, was printed by James Johnson in vol. iii. 
of ‘The Scots Musical Museum,’ 1790, under the title ‘A Waukrife Minnie.’ Burns 
forwarded the ditty to the publisher with the remark : ‘I picked up this old song and 
tune from a country girl in Nithsdale; I never met with it elsewhere in Scotland.’ 
The song, with a somewhat similar air to the one given above, is known in North 
Yorkshire as well as in the West of England. The words are on broadsides printed 
by H. Such and by Bebbington, Manchester.—F. K. 


* ‘ 
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17.—Low Down in the Broom. 


Andante. 


‘Twas on last Mon-day’s morn-ing, the day ap - point-ed was ‘0 


H 
= 


walk out in-to a mea-dow-greenfield to meet a bon - ny lass. To 


L 4 + 


ra 


meet a bon - ny lass - ie, to bear her com-pa - ny. - - For she’s 


t T 7 T 1] 
+ 
low down, she’s in the broom, A -  wait-ing there for me. 


I look’d over my left shoulder, to see whom I could see, 

And there I spied my own true love, come tripping down to me; 

Her heart being brisk and bonny, to bear me company, 

For she’s low down, she’s in the broom, she’s a-waiting there for me. 


I took hold of her lily-white hand, and merrily was her heart, 

‘ And now we’re met together, I hope we ne’er shall part.’ 

‘Oh, part, my dear? no never, until the day we die.’ 

For she’s low down, she’s in the broom, she’s a-waiting there for me. 


January 1900.—W. P. M. 
This tune is like one sung to me in Sussex to words about ‘Admiral Benbow.’— 
L. E. B. 


| 
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There is a broadside copy of this on a ballad-sheet in the British Museum (press 
mark, 1876 e), with the heading ‘ Whitsun Monday.’ It commences :— 


It was on a Whitsun Monday, 
The day appointed was, 

’Twas low down in the bottom, 
To meet a bonny lass ; 

| And I myself a bonny lad, 
To bear her company, 

And ’tis low down in the broom, 
She’s waiting for me. 


My father is a miser, 
He will give me no gold, 
My mother she’s a scolding dame, 
She does the house control. 
But I do love a bonny lad, 
Until the day I die. 
And ’tis low down in the broom, 
He waits there for me. 


This is apparently the original of the Scottish version, which begins: ‘My daddy 
is a canker’t carle,’ to whose air Burns wrote his song, ‘O, my love is like a red, 
red rose.’ This air has no affinity with the present one, which, however, some- 
what resembles ‘John Anderson, my Jo.’—F. K. 

The peculiarity of the alternation of B flat with B natural, the former used in 
ascending, the latter in descending passages, is found occasionally in Highland tunes. 
With the flat the mode would be Zolian, with the natural, Dorian.—J. A. F. M. 


| | 
| 
. 
| 
| 
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18.—My True Love I’ve Lost. 


Allegretto. 
My true love I’ve lost, and I a not her find, For 


who knows, for who knowsthat shemayn’tchangehermind? I'll go andsearchsome 
sha-dy groveby night and by day, For to find, for to find, for to 


4 


} 4. 


find, for to ina out my own true love, The girl that I love best. 
And when I have found out my joy and heart’s delight, 
I'll comfort her more kinder by day and by night ; 
It’s I will prove more constant than any turtle-dove 
Unto her, unto her, unto her, 
Unto her like some lover I always will prove true. 
Here’s Venus and Volum,* they were both as on , 
So keep yourself single as you and I have done ; 
So keep yourself single, so constant I'll retire 
Unto her, unto her, unto her, 
Unto her like some Venus that flourishes like fire. 
We’ll make the bugle speak, and the serpent shall sing, 
Here’s instruments of music for to make those valleys ring ; 
The huntsman he shall holloa, and the hounds shall make a noise, 
For to fill, for to fill, for to fill, 
For to fill my love’s heart with ten thousand of bright joys. 


November 1899.—W. P. M. 
This tune is ‘The Sad Recruit’ of Baring-Gould’s ‘Garland of Country Song.’ 
He gives voluminous notes on it. Compare, also, the ‘Green Cockade,’ in ‘ Songs of 
the West.’ It is oftener called ‘The White Cockade.’ Another version is published 
by Boosey as ‘ Some rival has stolen my true love away.’—L. E. B. 
A version of the tune is printed to asong, ‘The Lost Lady Found,’ in Dr. Barrett's 
‘ English Folk Songs,’ p. 74. In Yorkshire and Lancashire a version of the air is 
always sung to the words ‘The White Cockade’ (sometimes named ‘The Summer 
Morning ’). See Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes’ for two copies of the melody.—F. K. 


* Volum, probably = Vulcan. 


| 


Allegretto. 
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19.—The Lowlands of Holland. 


long there came a 


sea-cap- tain and stood at my bed’s head, 


- rise, you mar-ried man, long with me. "the 


Low 


- land, we'll fight [and ne - ver flee.’*] 


I will build my love a gallant ship, 
And a ship of noted fame; 

With four-and-twenty seamen aboard 
To box ¢ her over the main. 

To box her over the main, she oried, 
Most glorious to behold. 

In the lowlands of Holland 

He’s a jolly sailor bold. 


Oh! Holland is a pretty place, 
And it grows great stores of grain; 
Holland is a pretty place, 

Where my true love do remain. 
And the sugar canes are plentiful, 
And the wine drops from the trees. 
In the lowlands of Holland 

I will take my love at ease. 


No shoes nor stockings shall go on my feet, 
Nor a comb go through my hair; 

No broad daylight nor candlelight 

Shall shine my beauty clear ; 

Nor never will I marry a man 

Until the day I die— 

In the lowlands of Holland 

I will take my love and die. 


* Or ‘ for liberty.’ 


+ For ‘box,’ meaning ‘to go—hurry,’ see ‘English Dialect Dict.’ 
a2 


| 
Yes - ter-day I mar-rieda wife, last night we went to bed, And a- 
f) 
‘SY, 
: 
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Mr. Hills learnt it from a man who came from Steadham, near Midhurst, Sussex, 
many years ago. January 1900.—W. P. M. 

See Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ ‘ Popular Songs of Scotland,’ with notes 
by G. F. Graham (Wood & Co., Glasgow), and Christie’s ‘Traditional Ballads.’ The 
tune has points of similarity.—L. E. B. 

The present set of words is a portion of a broadside version printed by 
Bebbington, Manchester. There is also a variant printed by H. Disley, St. Giles, 
London. Two different versions of ‘The Lowlands of Holland’ are printed in Logan’s 
‘ Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads,’ 1869, p. 22.—F. K. 


i 
| 
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20.—A Sailor’s Life. 


A sail-or’s life is a mer-ry life, Theyrobyounggirls of their heart’s de- 


light, Leavingthembe-hind to sigh'andmourn.Theyne-ver know whenthey will re - turn. 


Here’s four-and-twenty all in a row, 

My sweetheart cuts the brightest show; 
He’s proper, tall, genteel withal, 

If I don’t have him, I’ll have none at all. 


O, father, fetch me a little boat 

That I might on the ocean float, 

And every Queen’s ship that we pass by, 
We'll make enquire for my sailor boy. 


We had na’ sailed long upon the deep, 

Before a Queen’s ship we chanced to meet. 

You sailors all, come tell me true, 

Does my sweet William sail among your crew ? 
(or, sail among you ?] 


‘O no, fair lady, he is not here, 

For he is drownéd, we greatly fear. 

On yon green island as we passed by, 
There we lost sight of your sailor boy.’ 


She wrung her hands, and she tore her hair, 
Much like a woman in great despair. 

Her little boat ’gainst a rock did run. 

‘ How can I live, now my William’s gone?’ 


She wrung her hands and she tore her hair, 
Much like a woman in great despair ; 

She threw her body into the deep, 

In William’s arms to lay fast asleep. 


November 1899.—W. P. M. 
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MS. version, from Rev. 8. Baring-Gould (Devonshire) :— 


Py) 


MS. version, noted by L. E. Broadwood, sung by Mr. Rugmar, labourer, Dunsfold, 
Surrey, 1898. 


This is Pitt’s broadside of ‘The Sailor Boy,’ and is published in a ‘Garland.’ 
Compare ‘The Sailing Trade’ of Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs.’ Compare also 
‘Sweet William,’ and ‘ All on Spurn Point,’ in ‘ English County Songs.’—L. E. B. 

‘ My true love once he courted me,’ as given in Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ p. 44 
(first version). One copy printed by Catnach is entitled ‘The Sailor Boy and his 
Faithful Mary.’—F. K. 


| 
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21.—The Greenland Whale Fishery. 


Moderato. 
754 
: the twen-ty-third of March, my boys, om top - sail, 


‘Heavena-bove pro - tect us, With a sweet and a plea-sant = We 


ne- ver wasdown - heart - ed, Nor let our cour-age fail; But bored a- way up 


to Green-land For to catch the Green-land whale, And sing ‘What cheers your home!’ 


And when we came to Greenland, 

Where the bitter winds did blow, 

We tacked about all in the north 

Among the frost and snow. 

Our finger-tops were frozen off, 

And likewise our toe-nails, 

As we crawled on the deck, my boys, 

Looking out for the Greenland whale, 

And sing, ‘ What cheers your home!’ * 
Our finger-tops, &c. 


And when we came to Imez,t 

Where the mountains flowed with snow, 
We tacked about all in the north, 

Till we heard a whale fish blow. 

And when we catch this whale, brave boys, 
Oh, homeward we will steer, 

We'll make the valleys ring, my boys, 
In drinking of strong beer. 

We’ll make those lofty alehouses 

In London Town to roar; 

And when our money is all gone, 

To Greenland go for more, 

And sing, ‘ What cheers your home!’ 


* Pronounced ‘What sheers yer ’ome.’ Mr. Hills cannot explain it, but says he sings it as he 
heard it. (Qy., What cheer, yo ho! ’] + Written as pronounced. 


} 
H 
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Mr. Hills learnt this song from a carter at Lodsworth many years ago 
January 1900.—W. P. M. 

Two identical versions of ‘The Greenland Whale Fishery’ are printed on bajlad- 
sheets issued by James Catnach (reprinted in John Ashton’s ‘ Real Sailor Songs ’) and 
H. Such respectively, which differ from the above. Compare also Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘A Garland of Country Songs,’ p. 56, where we have a melody with a marked 
resemblance to this, with different words. Compare also ‘ Old Ballads,’ vol. iii., 1725 
{also in the later edition of 1735], where there are ballads on the same subject, having, 
however, nothing else in common with the above mentioned.—F. K. 


1 
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22.—The ‘Bold Princess Royal.’ 


Andante con moto. 


On the four - teenth of Feb-ru-a-ry we  sailedfrom the 


ty 
land In the ‘Bold Prin -cess Roy - al’; We were bound for ’Found- 
= | 4 
land, e’d for - ty bright sea-men for our’ ship’scom - 


ny, And so bold - ly fromthe east-ward to the west bore a - way. 
We had not been a-sailing past days two or three, 
When the man from our topmast a strange ship did spy ; 
She came bearing down on us for to see what we wore, 
And under her mizzen black colours she wore. 
‘O Lord!’ says our captain, ‘ what shall we do now ? 
Here comes a bold pirate to rob us, I know.’ 
‘Oh no,’ cried our chief mate, ‘that never shall be so, 
We'll shake out our rigging, and from her we’ll go.’ 
Then they chased us to windward for all that long day. 
They chased us to the windward, they could make no way. 
They firéd shots after us, but could not prevail ; 
Then the ‘ Bold Princess Royal’ soon showed them her tail. 
‘ Thank God,’ says our captain, ‘ the bold pirate is gone. 
Go down to your grog, boys, go ye down every one! 
Go ye down to your grog, boys, and be of good cheer ; 
And while we have got sail room, brave boys, never fear!’ 


Mr. Hills says he has heard this sung by carters at Lodsworth many years ago.— 
January 1900. W. P. M. 

Compare the tune with ‘Green Bushes’ in Joyce’s‘ Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 
and ‘ English County Songs,’ &c.—L. E. B. 

A version of the song with a Yorkshire air is printed in the Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society, No. 2.—F. K. 


— 
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23.—The ‘Golden Vanity.’ 


Andante con moto. 
It’s I have got a _ ship in the Nor coun try, She 
goes by thename of the ‘Golden Van-i - ty.’ I’m a-fraidshewill be 


ta - ken by the Span-ish gall - eon, As she sails on the Low- lands, 
D 
=== 
Low - lands low, As she sails on the Low - lands low. 


Then up stept a little cabin boy, 

Saying, ‘ Master, what will you give me if I will them destroy?’ 
‘I'll give you gold and silver, and you shall have my daughter, 
If you’ll sink her in the Lowlands low.’ 


This boy he undaunted and soon jumpéd in, 

He leant upon his breast and so gallantly did swim ; 
He swum till he came to the Spanish galleon, 

As she lies in the Lowlands low. 


This boy had an auger which bored two holes at once ; 
While some was playing cards and the others playing dice ; 
He let the water in, and it dazzled in their eyes, 

And he sunk her in the Lowlands low. 
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He leant upon his breast and he swum back again. 
‘Oh, master, take me up, for I’m sure I shall be slain; 
For I have offended the total of the crew, 

And I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands low.’ 


‘I will not take you up,’ the master he cried, 

‘I will not take you up,’ the captain he replied ; 

‘I will shoot you, I will kill you, I will send you with the tide, 
And I'll sink you in the Lowlands low.’ 


He leant upon his breast, and swum round the larboard side ; 
His strength began to fail him, most bitterly he cried, 

‘O messes, take me up, for I’m sure I shall be slain, 

For I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands low.’ 


His messes took him up, and on the deck he died, 

And then they wropped him up in an old cow’s hide ; 
They threw him overboard to go with the wind and tide, 
And they sunk him in the Lowlands low. 


The tune is modified in the opening of the second verse and elsewhere to fit the 
words.—January 1900. W. 

[The third note of the air is D, not C, for which it may perhaps be mistaken.] 

See ‘ English County Songs,’ ‘Songs of the West,’ Smith’s ‘ Music of the Waters,’ 
‘Sailors’ Songs and Chanties,’ &c. The words are found in a black-letter broadside 
of the seventeenth century, under the title of ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh Sailing in the Low- 
lands in the “ Sweet Trinity,”’ &.—L. E. B. 

Though there is a great degree of similarity of structure in the various versions of 
this widely distributed ballad, each one has a distinct and separate tune.—F’. K. 
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24.—It’s of a Young Soldier. 


aS 
ry 
It’s of a young sol-dier, a let - ter did write, Un - to his own 


4 


true-love, his own heart’sde - light; And as soon as_ she saw it the 


D 4 
ry 


wri-ting she knew,Came from her young sol-dier at the Mount of the Dew. 


You'll see we bold soldiers go climbing the wall, 

And they dare not touch us with their cannon ball ; 
The shots from our batteries, like grape shots they flew, 
Killed numbers of Frenchmen at the Mount of the Dew. 


To see we bold soldiers march down the wall side, 
And they dare not touch us, for God was our guide ; 
And as soon as he spoke, down dead he did fall, 

He came by his death by a French cannon ball. 


General Bair,* our commander, all the rest of the fight, 
From five in the morning till ten that same night, 

We so bold advanced, our hearts was so true, 

We spared women and children at the Mount of the Dew. 


Mr. Hills says he learnt this song from a carter at Lodsworth many years ago. 
I cannot tell from his pronunciation whether to write ‘The Mount of the Dew,’ or 
‘The Mount of Adieu.’ January 1900.—W. P. M. 

If, as is probable, the words relate to an engagement where General Baird was 
commander, it is most likely to have been the baitle of Corufia in 1808. I have 
not met with the ballad or tune before.—F. K. 


* Sir David Baird ? 


Moderato. 
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25.—Bold General Wolfe. 


Bold General Wolfe to his men did say, 


‘ Come, come, my lads, and fol - low 


nail 


yon - der moun - tains that are so high, 


T 


for the hon - our, of our king and 


The French are on the mountains high, 
While we poor lads in the valley lie. 
I see them falling like the maws* in sun, 
Through smoke and fire, through smoke and fire, 
All from the British guns. 

I see them falling, &c. 


The first volley they gave to us 
Wounded our Genera! in his left breast ; 
Yonder he sits, for he cannot stand, 
‘ Fight on so boldly, fight on so boldly ! 
While I live I’ll have command.’ 
Yonder he sits, &c. 
Here’s sixteen weeks since we left the land, 
All for the honour of George, our King. 
- Let our commanders do as we have done before, 
Be a soldier’s friend, be a soldier’s friend. 
* My boys, we’ll fight for evermore ! ’ 
Let our commanders, &c. 
‘ There is my treasure lies all in gold, 
Take it, and part it, for my blood runs cold. 
Take it, and part it,’ General Wolfe did say, 
‘You lads of honour, you lads of honour, . . . .t 
‘ Take it, and part it, &c. 
‘ When to old England you do return, 
Pray tell my parents that I’m dead and gone ; 
And tell my tender old mother dear 
Not to weep for me, not to weep for me, 
For I’ve the death I wish to sheer.’ (share.] 


‘ And tell my tender old mother, &c. 


* Maws = motes? 


+ [* Who made such gallant play ’—(Broadside).] 


Andante. 
— 
me for the 
: 
on - our, & coun - try. : 
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Mr. Hills remembers hearing this sung at harvest-home suppers at Lodsworth 
by a very old man. January 1900.—W. P. M. 

See Baring-Gould’s ‘Garlands of Country Song’ for a version and notes. The 
air here given is much corrupted.—L. E. B. 

The words are very frequently found on ballad-sheets by all printers and with little 
variation. The traditional words are practically identical with those on a Catnach 
broadside.—F. K. 


26.—Come, all you Maids of Honour. 


Moderato 
Come, allyoumaidsof hon - our, Youmaidsof high re - nown, Oh! ne-ver wed a 
sol - dier,"T'wouldpull yourhon-our down. JHere’s your love and my love, 
ne-ver can @ - gree. So take this as a warn - ing, bold dra - goon, said she. 
My father is a lord, 


A lord of high renown; 

If I should wed a soldier 
*Twould pull his honour down. 
Fight on ! said the lady ; 

Fight on! the captain cried, 
And you shall have my daughter, 
And a thousand pounds beside. 


Oh, what’s a thousand pounds 
Out of my father’s purse ? 

It is but a small trifle 

To what my father’s worth. 


re 
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Oh, hold your hand, bold dragoon, if 
That fortune is too small ; 

Oh, hold your hand, bold dragoon, 
And you shall have it all. 


The general he has won the crown, 
The honour of King Victory 
And the bold light dragoon. 


The word ‘dragoon’ is always accented on the first syllable. January 1900.— 
W. P. M. 


27.—Captain Grant. 


Allegretto. 


My name is Cap-tain Grant, and I maymakebold to say, I’m one of the bold-est 


fa) 
oun 


— 
— 


he- roes that goes on the high - way; And with my brace of pis-tolsand my 


. . 
glit - ter-ing broad-sword, Tostand or de - li - ver, is al- waysmy word. 


If you meets with a poor traveller who is hungry and dry, 
And if he craves for charity, his wants I will supply. 
Here’s ale, wine, and brandy, till I’ve spent all my store ; 
And when my money is all gone I’ll boldly rob for more. 


To see my babes a-starving this grieved me more than all, 
And for Old England’s glory what will you come to ? 

And with my metal bullets I knocked the sentry down, 
And made my escape out of Edinborough town. 


Then I took up my lodging in the centre of a wood, 
And to our great misfortune our powder it got wet ; 
And by a wicked woman who did me betray, 
They had me surrounded, a-sleeping as I lay. 


To Edinborough jail they marchéd me along, 

There I was ’bliged to remain till my trial it came on. 

I was sentenced to be hung for insulting of the Queen— 
I never had no dealings in any such thing. 


4 — 
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From Mr. Hills. It was sung by a tailor at Lodsworth many years ago. A few 
years ago I heard an old gipsy woman sing a Romany paraphrase of the second 
of the above verses. I think the tune was the same. The words were something 


as follows :— 
If you diks up a fun’ychel that’s bokalo and shel 


Lel lesti to a kitchema . 
Del les tatti-panni, levina . . . 
And when the loovoo is saw jalled go a-looring for bootidair. 
June 1900.—W. P. M. 

A highwayman ballad a good deal corrupted (and with many lines misplaced) from 
the broadside version printed by H. Such. The ballad-sheet copy has nine verses. 
The tune is Irish in character.—F. K. 

In the broadside version the last two lines are :— 


Then sentenced to be hanged for sheltering Mr. Kay, 
Although I had no share in the robbery. 


The tune seems a variant of ‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee.’—L. E. B. 


lll 


28.—Barbara Allen. 


‘Twas in the pleasant monthof May,The flow-ers they were springing, When a 


youngman on 


his death-bed lay, Forthe loveof Bar - 


‘Come look you down to my bed’s foot, 
You'll see a basin standing ; 

There’s all the blood I shed for love— 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 


‘Come, look you up to my bed’s head, 
You'll see a box a-hanging ; 

There’s your gold ring and my watch chain, 
Give them to Barbara Allen.’ 


As I was walking up the grove 

I met the corpse a-coming : 

‘ Come, set him down, my little hearta, 
That I may once more gaze on him.’ 


Oh, one was buried in the vault, 
The other in the mire ; * 

The one sprung up in roses red, 
And the other in sweet briar. 


It grew, it grew, it grew so high 

Till it could grow no higher ; 

They tied each other in a true-lover’s knot, 
And entangled round the sweet briar. 


ba -ra Al - len. 


* Choir (general version). 


Andante. 
— 
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Mr. Hills tells me that on the third Monday in June a fair, or village festival, 
was formerly held at Upperton, in the parish of Tillington, Sussex, at which a 
cricket match was played. There he learnt this song by hearing it sung by a 
labouring man and his wife. March 1900.—W. P. M. 

A different air from any hitherto published@. Mr. Hills’s version of the words does 
not include all the verses sung, and resembles a Yorkshire variant of the words 
printed in Kidson’s ‘Traditional Tunes,’ p. 39, where there are three tunes printed. 
Broadside copies were printed by J. Pitts and Catnach. Most collections of ballads 
contain Dr. Percy's version, as printed in the first edition of his ‘ Reliques,’ in 1765. 
Traditional airs to the song are given in Rimbault’s ‘ Musical Illustrations to 
“ Percy’s Reliques,”’ 1850, p. 98 (copied into Chappell) ; Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad 
Airs,’ vol. i., pp. 86-88 ; Joyce’s ‘Ancient Irish Music,’ p. 79. The Scottish version of 
the ballad and its air—the latter first printed about 1740—is quite unlike the English 
ones.—F. K. 

[The words are from a rare broadside (circa 1780-90) bearing the imprint ‘ W. 
Shelmerdine & Co., Manchester,’ now in possession of Mrs. Kate Lee.—Eb.] 


: 
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29.—The Turkish Lady. 


‘What coun-try-man, young man, are you?’ ‘I’m an En-glish-man, and 


sla .* ve - ry, Twould ease you of your sla - ve - ry.’ 


‘I wish that you had been a Turk, 
I would ease you of your slavish work.’ 


*O no, O no, O no,’ said he, 

‘A slave I am, and, madam, I will be; 
I'd sooner be burnt all at the stake 
Before I would my God forsake, 

Than before I would my God forsake.’ 


March 1900.—W. P. M. 

A very imperfect fragment of the ballad, ‘The Turkish Lady,’ printed in full in 
Logan’s ‘ Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads,’ 1869, p. 11, from a Garland dated 1782. Logan’s 
Garland version is the same as a ballad-sheet copy printed by James Catnach (circa 
1830), one of the many proofs that ballad printers copied verbatim from earlier 
broadsides and Garlands.—F. K. 

Christie’s tune (vol. i., p. 246) is essentially the same as that sung to me at 
Dunsfold, in Surrey, to the words, ‘The Sailor Boy,’ or ‘A Sailor's Life is a Merry 
One’ (see No. 20 of this collection).—L. E. B. 


| 
Moderato. 
: 
that is true.’‘I wish youwere a Turk,’said she, ‘I wouldeaseyou of your 
H2 


Andante con moto. 
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30.—In Newry Town. 


New-rytown I was bredandborn; AtSt.Stephen’sGreenI died inscorn. I 


served my time to the sadd-ling trade; I al-ways was a ro-ving blade. I 


At seventeen I took a wife, 

I loved her dear as I loved my life ; 

And to maintain her fine and gay 

A-robbing went on the highway. 
And to maintain her, &c. 


O when my money it did grow low, 

On the highway I was forced to go; 

I robbed both lords and ladies bright, 

Carried home the gold to my Heart's Delight. 
I robbed, &e. 


I never robbed no poor man yet, 

Nor any tradesman caused I to fret; 

I robbed both lords and ladies bright, 

Carried home the gold to my Heart’s Delight. 
I robbed, &c. 


I robbed Lord Goldring, I do declare, 
And Lady Mansel, in Grosvenor Square ; 
I shut the chutters and bid them Good-night— 
Returned home to my Heart’s Delight. 
I shut, &c. 


In 
al 
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To Covent Garden I took my way 
With my blooming wife for to see the play ; 
Where Fielding's gang did me pursue. 
Taken I was by the curséd crew. 

Where Fielding’s gang, &c. 


My father cries, ‘I am undone!’ 

My mother cried for her darling son ; 

My wife she tore her golden hair— 

‘What shall I do? I’m in deep despair.’ 
My wife she tore, &c. 


And when I’m dead and in my grave, 

A decent funeral let me have: 

Six highwaymen to carry me, 

Give them broad swords and sweet liberty. 
Six highwaymen, &c. 


Six blooming girls to bear my pall, 
Give them white gloves and ribbons all ; 
And when I’m dead they’ll tell the truth — 
He was a wild and a wicked youth. 

And when I’m dead, &c. 


Mr. Hills says this song was sung by a bargeman who frequented Lodsworth 
many years ago. December 1899.—W. P. M. 

The ballad appears to be ‘ Charley Reilly,’ a highwayman song, a version of which, 
under the name of ‘The Flash Lad,’ occurs in Dr. Barrett's ‘ English Folk Songs,’ 
p. 34. Mr. Hills’s version of the tune differs somewhat from Dr. Barrett’s and from 
that printed in Bunting’s ‘Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 1840, p. 48. The tune of 
‘Charley Reilly,’ or ‘The Robber,’ is frequently heard traditionally, and generally to 
an execution ballad. For others see ‘ All on Spurn Point’ and ‘Sweet William’ in 
‘English County Songs.’—F. K. 


| | 
| 
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31.—The Irish Stranger. 


pity the fate of the poor I-rish stran-ger, That ram-bles 50 


far from his home. When hesigh’thfor pro-tection from want, woe, and dan-ger, Not 


know-ingwhich way for to roam. I ne-verwill re - turn to Hi-ber-ni-a’s green 


wr 


bowers, Where ty-ran - ny  tram-ples the sweet - est of flowers, Thosedaysgive me 


plea-sure with - in the loneliest hours. They are gone, I shall ne-ver seethem more. 


When the sloe and the berries hung ripe on the bushes 
I gathered them off without harm ; 

I’ve gone to the fields where I’ve shorn the green rushes 
To prepare for the cold winter's storm. 

I’ll sit by the fire on a cold winter’s night, 

Along with my friends, telling tales of delight. 

Those days give me comfort how I may invite; 

They are gone, I shall never see them more. 


O pity the fate of the poor Irish stranger, 

That rambles so far from his home. 

When he sigh’th for protection from want, woe, and danger, 
Not knowing which way for to roam. 

O where is my father’s low cottage of clay, 

Alone where I’ve spent many long and happy day ? 

Alas! 'twas his lordship contrived it away— 

It is gone, I shall never see it no more. 


From Mr. Hills. February 1900.—W. P. M. 

The words are printed on ballad-sheets issued by H. Such. I am not certain 
whether it, with this tune, may be regarded as a ‘Folk Song.’ It might possibly 
be found printed in some collection of ‘ composed’ songs about 1810-20.—F. K. 


Moderato. 

ASP. 
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32.—Erin’s Lovely Home. 


Moderato. 


When I wasyoungand in myprime, my age was twen-ty - four, Till 


ve - ry well known, And cru -el there they ban- ished me E-rin - home. 


The reason why they banished me, I mean to let you hear: 
I own I loved his daughter, and she loved me as dear ; 

She had a heavy fortune, but riches I had none ; 

And that’s the reason I must go from Erin’s lovely home. 


‘Twas in her father’s garden, all in the month of June, 
A-viewing of those flowers all in their youthful bloom ; 
She says, ‘ My dearest William, if "long with me you'll roam, 
We'll bid adieu to all our friends and to Erin’s lovely home.’ 


Mr. Hills says he learnt this from a ‘carter chap’ at Frensham, Surrey, where 
he had a farm for several years. March 1900.—W. P. M. 

The words are on ballad-sheets published by Such and others. One version, 
printed by Sanderson, Edinburgh, has additional verses which make it plain that the 
song is the lament of a convict transported for seven years.—F. K. 


| 
— 
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33.—The Northamptonshire Poacher. 


Allegretto. 


When I wasboundap-pren-tice infamed Northampton - shire, I served my mas-ter 
= = 
tru - ly for al-mostse - ven year, Till I tookup to poach-ing, as 


youshall quick-ly hear, It’s my de-light of a shi-nynight,andthesea-son of the _ year. 


As me and my companions were setting of a snare, 

The gamekeeper was watching us—for him we did not care; 
For we can wrestle, fight, my boys, jump over anywhere. 
It's my delight of a shiny night, and the season of the year. 


As me and my companions were setting four or five, 

And taking of them up again, we took the hare alive ; 

We popped him into the bag, my boys, and through the wood did steer. 
It’s my delight of a shiny night, and the season of the year. 


We threw him over our shoulders, and wandered to the town, 
So called to our neighbour’s there, and sold it for a crown. 

We sold her for a crown, my boys, and I'll never tell you where, 
For it’s my delight of a shiny night, and the season of the year. 


Well, here’s success to poaching! as you shall quickly hear: 
Bad luck to every gamekeeper who would not buy a hare; 

Good luck to every gamekeeper who wants to buy a hare, 

For it’s my delight of a shiny night, and the season of the year. 


From Mr. Hills. November 1899.—W. P. M. 

This is generally known as ‘The Lincolnshire Poacher.’ This version of the air 
confirms Mr. Chappell’s statement in ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ that the 
words are frequently sung to the melody, ‘The Manchester Angel,’ the above air being 
a variant of that.—F. K. 

This tune is the same as that of the ‘Painful Plough’ in ‘ English County Songs.’ 
It is very often sung with many variations.—L. E. B. 
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34—How Cold the Wind do Blow. 


How cold the wind do blow, dear love! How hea-vy fall the drops of - 


rain! ne - had but one true love,And in the green- he 


I'll do as much for my true love 

As ever in my power doth lay ; 

I will sit and mourn upon his grave, 
Dear love! a twelvemonth and a day. 


When this twelvemonth was gone and past, 
The ghost began to speak to the last: 

‘One kiss, one kiss from your snowy white lips, 
Is all I crave from you, dear love.’ 


Mr. Hills says that he used to hear his mother sing this song. April 1900.— 
W. P. M. 

This is known in Sussex as ‘The Unquiet Grave.’ Compare versions of the 
ballads, ‘ Margaret and William,’ ‘ William and Marjorie,’ &c., and see Child’s ‘ English 
and Popular Ballads’ for notes and variants.—L. E. B. 

The words are on ballad-sheets, one of which is printed by W. Pratt, Birmingham. 
They are also given in the book ‘In Gipsy Tents,’ by F. H. Groome, 1881, as sung by 
a gipsy woman ‘to a lovely old air not printed in any known collection.’ They are 
there much the same as in the ballad-sheet, which has seven verses, and, so far as it 
goes, Mr. Hills’s copy is similar. Besides versions in ‘Shropshire Folk Lore’ and 
‘English County Songs,’ Mr. Baring-Gould publishes one in his ‘Songs of the 
West,’ No. 6, but his air is like to one in W. Sandys’ ‘Christmas Carols,’ 1833, set 
to the ballad ‘ Lord Thomas.’—F. K. 


Andante. 

= 

was slain. 

| 
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35.—The Pleasant Month of May. 


Andante con moto. 


J © 


Tecahencantenathet May, it is now a-coming on, And the fields and the mea-dows are 


all in fullbloom;So ye mai-dens and ye owalns Fike lambkins ye do play, And it’s 


wel-come home, youngshep-herd,Sing to my right-ful ho - li - day, And it’s 


now in the plea - sant month of May, In the month of May. 


Mr. Hills has tried to get the remainder of this song from a friend living at 
Horsham, but, like himself, his friend only remembers the first verse. He believes 
the song is very old. Line 8, if written as it is pronounced, would run :— 


Sing to me right fol lol i day. 


April 1900.—W. P. M. 
I have noted this with completer words to the same tune at Dunsfold, Surrey. 
I suppose it to be an old part-song.—L. E. B. 
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36.—Young Collins Early in the Morn. 


Young ,Col - lins ear - ly in the morn went whist-lingthroughthe 


field of corn, To meet a milk-maid neat and clean, To 


~ 3 
milk her cow, to milk her cow, To milk hercow, trips o - ver the plain. 


As this pretty maid sat milking her cow, 

How these cold tears ran down her brow; 

She wept, and mourned, and thus she did say, 

* Young Collins stole, young Collins stole, 

Young Collins stole her heart away.’ [? my.] 
She wept, &e. 

H said, ‘ Pretty maid, I intend you no harm; 

I will make you the mistress of my farm; 

I’ve yoes,* I’ve lambs, I’ve poultry too ; 

Will you be mine? will you be mine? 

Will you be mine? Say, “ Yes”’ or “ 


. . . . . 


Her answer was, her answer was, 
Her answer was, ‘ Young Collins, No!’ 


Mr. Hills says his mother used often to sing this song. April 1900.—W. P. M. 

This song must not be confounded with the eighteenth-century lyric (popular 
about 1770-80), of which the title and refrain are, ‘Young Colin stole my heart 
away,’ as it has nothing in common with either the French melody used for that song 
or the words.—F. K. 


* Yoes = ewes. 


Moderato. 
¢ 


37.—Come, all you little Streamers. 
Allegretto. 
be, Di- 


rect me to my own true love, wher -e - ver be. Finefishing ponds and fow]-ing hills, and 


Come, all you lit - tle stream-ers, wher - e- ver you mig 


> 4 


hunt-ing al - so, At the top of thismountainthereis a fine flow-er grows. 


At the top of this mountain my true love's castle stands, 
It’s over-decked with ivory from the top down to the stand ; 
It’s over-decked with ivory and diamonds so bright ; 

It’s a pilot for my sailor on a dark stormy night. 


At the bottom of this mountain there runs a river clear, 
A ship from the West Indies O once did anchor there, 
With a red flag a-fiying, and the beating of her drum, 
There was instruments of music and firing of her guns. 


If Mary had proved constant faim (?) she might have been my bride ; 
But her mind it was more changeable than the flowing of the tide. 
Like a ship that’s on the ocean wide, we’re tosséd to and fro, 

And an angel might direct my love, and it’s Where shall I go? 


Come, all you little streamers, wherever you may be, 

Direct me to my own true love, wherever she might be. 

Her rosy cheek entices me, and her tongue tells me No, 

And an angel might direct my love, and it’s Where shall I go? 


Mr. Hills says he often heard this song at Lodsworth. He does not think there 
were any more verses. Cf. ‘Faithful Emma,’ in ‘ County Folk Songs.’ April 1900. 
—W. P. M. 

Catnach’s broadside, ‘Streams of Sweet Nancy,’ has many points of likeness, and 
is apparently equally incoherent and corrupt.—L. E. B. 
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The ballad-sheet ‘Streams of Lovely Nancy,’ printed by H. Such, commences— 
The streams of Lovely Nancy divides in two parts, 
Where young men and maidens do meet their sweethearts, &c., 
and this has some few points of resemblance to Mr. Hills’s version. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Streams of Nantsian’ (‘Songs of the West,’ No. 93) is adapted from the 


ballad-sheet ‘Streams of Lovely Nancy,’ but his air has no likeness to the one above 
printed.—F. K. 


38.—The Isle of France. 


Allegretto. 
The sun was fair and the clouds ad-vanced, When a 
— 4 
con-vict came to the Isle of France; All round his leg were @& 


ring and chain, And his coun - try was of the sham-rock green. 
‘I am no shamrock,’ the convict cried, 
‘ That’s been tossed on the ocean wide; 
For being unruly, I do declare, 
I was condemned a transport for seven long year. 


‘ When six of them were past and gone, 

Was coming home for to make up one, 

The convict’s chains they did shine and spark, 
Which opened the veins of the Coastguard’s heart. 
‘The Coastguard launchéd his little boat, 

And on the ocean he went afloat; 

Those birds at night take their silent rest, 
While the convict here has a wounded breast. 
‘God bless the Coastguard,’ the convict cried, 
‘ That saved my life on the ocean wide ; 

I’ll drink his health in a flowing glass : 

So here’s success to the Isle of France!’ 


March 1900.—W. P. M. 


. 
= 
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39.—Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low. 


Moderato. 
Young A - my was a _ ser-vant maid, And loved a sailor bold; He 


t 
4. 4 


ploughedthe main,much gold to gain, Forhis love, as we were told. 


shellsthat’son the 
— 


mindsme of my Ed -win That ploughs the Low - lands low. 
Mr. Hills heard this song sung by a farmer living near Lodsworth years ago. 
April 1900.—W. P. M. 
The words are frequently found on ballad-sheets under the above title. The tune 


is ‘The Shores of America,’ and under various names has been frequently printed.— 
F. K. 


40.—Abroad as I was Walking. 


4 


A-broad as I was walk-ing To view the mea-dowsround, Thetreesthey werein 


=== 


blos-som,And the mea-dows all in bloom; The bankswasspreadwith vio-lets And the 


cow-slips fine and gay, Andthebirdstheysangde -light-ful, All in themonthof May. 


Mr. Hills heard this sung by a carter at Lodsworth. April 1900.—W. P. M. 
This modal tune (Dorian) is evidently old.—L. E. B. 


= 

Moderato. 
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41.—The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington. 


Andante con moto. 


n ] rn 
H 


There was a youth,and well-loved youth, ife was squire’s 


vy son; And he loved the bail-iff’s daugh - terdear, That lived at Is - ling- 


= T i—T 


ton ; But she was coy, and ne - ver would ifer heart on him be- 


stow, And he was sent to Lon - donTown, Be- cause he loved her 50. 


Mr. Hills says he thinks the words as they were sung years ago at his home were 
a little different from the usual versions, but he is unable to recall the variations 
with any certainty. June 1900.—W. P. M. 

Compare the tune with ‘ How should I your true love know?’—L. E, B. 
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42.—The Blues. 


Andante 
As I was a - walk-ing o-ver Sa - lis - bury Plain, Some 


pret-ty pas - times to re-view, to re-view, Some pret-ty pas-times to re- 


view. The girls they stooda - weav-ing and a-wring-ing theirhands,saying,‘Theroutis now 


come for the Blues, the Blues,’ Saying‘Therout is now come for the Blues.’ 


Then one of those girls to her mother did say: 

* My heart’s full of love, it is true; 

I will pack up my clothing, what trifles I’ve got, 
And I'll tramp the wide world with the Blues.’ 


Mr. Hills says that this song, together with ‘Bold General Wolfe’ (No. 25 ante), 
was regularly sung at harvest homes at Lodsworth by an old man upwards of forty 


years ago. June 1900.—W. P. M. 
Compare a similar version in Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘Garland of Country Songs,’ | 

p. 99. The words are on broadsides, and a version commencing :— 
As I was a-walking over Scarboro’ Sands | 


occurs in Ingledew's ‘ Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire,’ p. 219.—F. K. | 


| 
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43.—The Nut Girl. 


And as this brisk young far - mer was plough-ing up We land, He call-ed to his 


* 

a. 


horses, and badethemgent-ly stand. He sat him-self down, a song to be- 


gin; His voicewasso me -lo-dious, his voice was so me-lo-dious, Madetheval-leysforto ring. 


And as this brisk young damsel was nutting in the wood, 
His voice was so melodious, it charmed her as she stood ; 
She had no longer power in that lonely wood to stay, 
And what few nuts she’d got, poor girl, 

She threw them all away. 


Mr. Hills says he has not heard the song for many years. There are two more 
verses, which I omit. June 1900.—W. P. M. 

The words are on the broadsides of various printers without variation. There are 
seven stanzas, Mr. Hills’s copy being part of the first, and the whole of the second and 
third. The broadside version opens :— 

Come, all you brisk young fellows that love to hear a song, 

Come listen awhile to my ditty, and I will not keep you long: 

’Tis of a brisk young lady, she livéd down in Kent, 

She rose one summer morning and she a-nutting went, &c. 
It may be noticed that the words have much in common with Bunting’s ‘Jolly 
Ploughboy’ (‘Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 1840), though Mr. Hills’s excellent melody 
bears no resemblance to the Irish tune.—F. K. 


* In the second verse these two bars are sung thus ;— 


po-wer in that lone - ly wood to stay. 


= 
Moderato. 
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44.—Six Joyful Welchmen. 


It’s of six joy - ful Welch-men, six joy-ful men were they, And they wouldall r 


Bunting ride Up-on St. Da-vid’s Day. Then fill each glass, and let it pass, 


at 


2 


No sign of care be-tray, We willdrinkandsing, ‘Long live the King!’ Up -on 


SS 


St. Da-vid’s Day. ‘Then fill eachglass and let it pass, No sign of care 


When Crook-back’d Richard wore the crown, 
As regent of the land, 

No policy could pull him down, 

Nor his proud foe * withstand. 

A tribute he from them did seek, 

Which they refused to pay, 

And in their cap they wore a leek 

Upon St. David's Day. 

Then fill each glass and let it pass, 

No sign of care betray : 

We will drink and sing, ‘ Long live the King!’ 
Upon St. David’s Day. 


a June 1900.—W. P. M. 


* Law. 


Andante. 

— 

« be-tray, Wewilldrinkandsing, ‘Long live the King!’ Up-on St. Da-vid’s Day. 
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It is impossible to say for certain what the rhythmical design of this tune may 
originally have been. It seems probable that the measure was as given below, with 
the pauses and long notes shortened :— 


—J. A. F. M. 


45.—Pretty Betsy of Deptford. 


Allegro. 


>] 


Pret - ty Bet - sy of  Dept-ford was fair to be seen, And her 


i 
= 


cheeks was like ro - ses, andher age scarce six - teen; She’s be-lovedand re - spect-ed by 


all, as we were told, She’ s ad - mired by Willi-am, a young = bold. 
They kissed and they parted, tears fell from her eyes— 
‘Don’t venture your life on the ocean,’ she cries ; 
‘Don’t venture your life on the ocean for gold, 
Stay at home with your Betsy, my young sailor bold.’ 
Mr. Hills remembers hearing his brothers and sisters singing this at Lodsworth 
when he was a boy. July 1900.—W. P. M. 
The words have resemblance to ‘Caroline and her Young Sailor Bold,’ on broad- 
sides printed by Catnach and Such.—F. K. 


‘a 
= 
e 
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46.— Farewell, my dear Nancy. 


Fare - well, my dear Nan-cy, since now I must leave you, Un- 


= =: =: 
to the West In-dies my coast for to steer; Al - thoughwe are 


——— 

part-ed, my love, be true - heart-ed, And we _ will be mar -ried when 


I do come home, In_ the spring of the year I'll re - turn. 


Oh, don’t you talk leaving me, my dearest jewel, 
Oh, don’t you talk leaving me here on the shore ! 
It is your sweet company I do admire, 
And if I should die I shall never see you no more, 
If I should die I shall never see you no more. 

It is your sweet company, &c. 


Your lilly-white hands can’t handle the cable ; 
Your pretty soft feet to the topmast can’t go; 
Nor the cold stormy weather, love, you can’t endure ; 
Therefore to the seas, my dear Nancy, don’t go, 
To the seas, my dear Nancy, don’t go. 
Nor the cold stormy weather, &c. 


Mr. Hills learnt this from his mother. July 1900.—W. P. M. 
Compare ‘ Adieu, lovely Mary,’ in Joyce’s ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland.’—L. E, B. 


= 
Allegro. 
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47.—Our Captain Cried. 


Allegro. 


ray 


Our Cap-tain cried, ‘All hands a-way to - mor-row!’ Leav-ing our girls be- 


hind in grief and sor - row. Wipe up those bri-ny tears, and leave off 
fa’ 
weep-ing; How hap-py we shall be at our next meet-ing ! 


How can you go abroad, fighting for strangers ? 

You'd better stay at home, free from all dangers. 

I'll hold you in my arms, my dearest jewel, 

So stay at home with me, and don't be cruel. 
I'll hold you in my arms, &c. 


When I had gold in store I found you liked me; 

And now I’m low and poor you seem to slight me. 

You courted me awhile, just to deceive me; 

Now my poor heart you have won, you’re going to leave me. 
You courted me, &c. 


Down on the ground she fell, like one a-dying, 

Wringing her hands abroad, weeping and sighing ; 

There is no b’lief in man, not your own brother : 

So girls, if you must love, love one another. 
There is no b’lief, &c. 


Mr. Hills says that his mother used to sing it. October 1900.—W. P. M. 
Compare ‘ Good Morning, Pretty Maid,’ in Barrett’s ‘ English Folk Songs.’ It has 
the same peculiar measure.—L. E. B. 


There is a tune sometimes sung to ‘ Lord Bateman ' which resembles this in general 
outline, though it is of a more regular rhythm.—J. A. F. M. 


} 
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48.—It’s of a Pretty Ploughboy. 


T T 


It’s of a pret-ty ploughboy, stood gaz-ing o- ver his team, Where his 


hor ses stood un - der - neath the shade. The wild youth goes 
= 


whist-ling, goes whist-ling to his plough, And by chance he used to meet a pret - 


ad maid, a pret-ty maid, And by chance he used to oe 4 pret - ty maid. 


If I should fall in love with you, it’s my pretty maid, 
And when your parents came to know the very first thing will be, 
The very first thing will be, they will send me to the sea ; 
They will send me in the wars to be slain, to be slain, 
They will send me in the wars to be slain. 
The very first thing, &c. 


*Twas early the first morning when she early rose, 
She dressed herself all in her best. 
See how she traced the streets, with the tears all in her eyes, 
Saying, ‘ How well I am rewarded for my pain, for my pain!’ 
Saying, ‘ How well I am rewarded for my pain!’ 

See how she traced, &c. 


Allegro. 
. 
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*Twas early the next morning that she early rose, 
And her pockets well linéd with gold. 
The very first she met was a brisk young sailor bold. 
* Have you seen the pretty ploughboy?’ O she cried, O she cried, 
‘ Have you seen the pretty ploughboy ?’ O she cried. 
The very first, &c. 


‘Yes, he’s gone unto the deep, he’s a-sailing in the fleet ; 
Will you ride, pretty maid, will you ride?’ 
She took out fifty guineas and she trolled it on the floor, 
And she rowed the pretty ploughboy safe on shore, safe on shore, 
And she rowed the pretty ploughboy safe on shore. 
She took out, &c. 


He took her by the hand, and he led her to the church, 

And the sailors they gave her away. 

The sailors they did sing, and the bells they did ring, 

And with the flowing bowl they crowned the happy day, 

And with the flowing bowl they crowned the happy day. 
The sailors, &c. 


Mr. Hills learnt it when a boy at Lodsworth. He alters the tune for the last two 
lines of the last verse, but does not sing it twice alike. October 1900.—W. P. M. 


The words very nearly as here given are printed on a ballad-sheet issued by 
W. S. Fortey from the Catnach Press.—F. K. 


\ 
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49.—The Foggy Dew. 


Allegretto. 
When I was a_ bach-el- or - ly andyoung, I fol-lowed the ro - iy 


trade. And all theharmthat ev-er I done was court-ing pret-ty 


maid; I court- ed her this sum-mer sea-son, and part of the win 


too, And ma-ny a night I walkedwithher all o - ver the ins gy dew. 


Mr. Hills knows more of this song, which I have not included. He learnt it from 
a carter at Lodsworth many years ago. The words differ from the version printed 
by Mr. Kidson in his ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ p. 165. September 1900.—W. P. M. 

There are two sets of words having the title, ‘The Foggy Dew.’ The version of 
which Mr. Hills’s is a fragment is on an early ballad-sheet in my possession. I have 
also heard it sung in North Yorkshire to a melody like ‘Ye Banks and Braes,’ and 
Irish in character. This melody had been used for the words, ‘The Foggy Dew,’ 
before Burns wrote his beautiful song to the air. Another setting of the ‘The 
Foggy Dew’ is found in Bunting’s ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 1840, but no words 
are given.—F’. K. 
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50.—Here’s Adieu to all Judges and Juries. 


years you'vetrans-ported my true love, Se-ven years he’s trans-port-ed, you know. 


How hard is the place of confinement, 
That keeps me from my heart’s delight ! 
Cold irons and chains all bound round me 
And a plank for my pillow at night. 


If I’d got the wings of an eagle, 

I would lend you my wings for to fly. 
I'd fly to the arms of my Polly love, 
And in her soft bosom I’d lie. 


And if ever I return from the ocean, 
Stores of riches I’ll bring for my dear ; 
And it’s all for the sake of my Polly love, 
I will cross the salt seas without fear. 


Mr. Hills believes he learnt it years ago at Lodsworth, but is uncertain from 
whom. November 30, 1900.—W. P. M. 


Moderato. 
{) 
Here’sa- dieu to all jud-ges andju- ries, Jus-tice and Old Bail-ey too; Se-ven 
! K 
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51.—Our General Bold Captain. 


way.’ To the West In - dies we werebound,it’s a long way for to 
Son, son, son, son, to the seasdon’t go, but stay at home with 
+ — 


NS 
steer. Oh! and he kissedhis son andcried, ‘Oh! fare you well, my dear.’ 
me. Let Geor-ge’s crown be pull-ing down, don’t faceyour en - e - my. 


2nd & 3rd verses. 
a 


4 


‘How can I stay at home,’ he cried, ‘Since my true love bin gone? ~ Now 


she is gone and has left me quite,She is gone withan -o - ther one.’ Those 


ve - ry words will break my heart,for I can no long-er stay; My 


Allegretto. 
lst verse. 
a 

: Our gen-er-al bold cap-taincried,‘ All hands a-board, all for to sail a- 
i 

love is on the ra-ging seas, bound for A - me - ri -_ cay. 
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Then up steps my own father dear, 

With the tears all in his eyes; 

He stood awhile and gazed all round, 

Till at length he did draw nigh. 

Betwixt the mother and the son 
| These words I’ve heer’d him say : 
* Whilst I’m young I will take my chance, 
And I’ll cross the raging sea.’ 


Mr. Hills believes he learned this song at Lodsworth. The tune of the first two 
lines is not very clear, and what he sings as the first verse is perhaps confused por- 
tions of two or more. The third verse is sung to the same tune as the second, except 
that the first phrase ends like the second and fourth phrases. September 25, 1900.— 
W. P. M. 

Compare ‘Gilderoy’ and ‘ Lazarus,’ in ‘ English Country Songs,’ p. 102. The 
words may be a fragment of ‘ The Shores of Amarikay,’ which is sung to this tune. 
See also ‘ Poor Frozen-out Gardeners,’ in Chappell.—F. K. 
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52.—The Fisherman. 


Allegro. 
— 
As I walked out one morn - ing fair, Down by a ti ver 


— 
side, There es - pied a young fish - er man come fish - ing 


down al Come fish-ing down There I 
+ 
pied a young fish er - man come fish - ing down the tide 


‘Good morning to you, fisherman ! 
How came you fishing here ?’ 
‘I’m fishing here for you, my dear, 
All on this river clear.’ 


He tied his boat up to a stand, 

And straight to her he went ; 

He took hold of her lily-white hand, 
Which was his full intent. 


Then he pulled off his morning gownd, 
And laid it on the ground, 

And there she spied three chains of gold, 
All round his neck hang down. 

He took hold of her lily-white hand, 
And to the church they went; 

And there he made her his bonny bride, 
Down by a river side. 


Now you can have a young fisherman 
To row you on the tide. 


From Mr. Hills, who believes he learned it at Lodsworth years ago. October 10, 
1900.—W. P. M. 

The words are on a ballad-sheet printed by H. Such as ‘The Bold Fisherman,’ 
and the words with another air are in ‘English Country Songs,’ p. 110.—F. K. 


— 


